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POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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ROBERT W. DE FOREST 

FEBRUARY 2, I9II 

1WAS myself a child in New York some 
fifty years ago, and when I look about 
me and see the opportunity and in- 
spiration which the children of to-day 
have in our Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and other public institutions, as compared 
with my lack of opportunity, I could wish 
I were a child in New York to-day. There 
was no public art museum when I was a 
child, unless the few pictures imprisoned 
within the dark walls of the New York His- 
torical Society could be called one. It was 
an event in my life when I was taken by my 
mother to see Leutze's "Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware," then exhibited for a time 
in a room in Broadway at an entrance fee 
of twenty-five cents. The same picture, 
with hundreds of others, is now to be seen 
by every public school child in the City of 
New York every day of the week, including 
Sundays, without charge. 

Nor was there any Natural History Mu- 
seum, or anything which corresponded to 
it. My opportunity to see minerals was 
limited to what I could gain for myself with 
a hammer, in the rocks of Central Park, 
then in course of construction, and around 
the Erie Tunnel through Bergen Hill. All I 
could see of insects was limited to what I 
could collect with my own butterfly net. 
I remember seeing Mr. Hain's private col- 
lection of shells as a signal favor, a collec- 
tion which I think formed the nucleus of the 
Conchological Department of the American 
Museum. 

There was no Zoological Garden. There 
were no animals to be seen except the goats 
which wandered around "Shanty Town" 
feeding on tin cans and other things, and 
the dogs which helped the rag men push 
their carts through the streets to the jingle 
of a string of bells. Yes, I must make one 
exception. There was a large cage con- 
taining a few melancholy monkeys on an 
upper floor of Barnum's Museum. Over it 



was a sign reading "The Happy Family." 
I well remember wondering why those dis- 
tressed monkeys, which always seemed to 
be playing the part of either pursuer or 
pursued, could be called "happy." 

Nor was there any public aquarium. I 
had a little aquarium of my own which I 
made out of a glass jar and kept quite suc- 
cessfully next the window of the front base- 
ment room. But what would I not have 
given for the opportunity to see and study 
the aquarium now at Battery Park? As a 
child I was hungering and thirsting for a 
small fraction of the opportunity which 
every New York child now has. 

But I am to speak to-night particularly 
of what our Metropolitan Museum of Art 
does for the children. It gives them op- 
portunity to see, and by seeing to learn in 
every department of art, opportunity to 
learn what is beautiful; and to appreciate 
the beautiful not only for the joy that ap- 
preciation of the beautiful brings, but to 
utilize the beautiful on the practical side of 
earning their living. 

And these opportunities which the child 
of to-day has are as far beyond the oppor- 
tunities of my childhood as my meagre 
opportunities were beyond those of a gen- 
eration of children before me. I remember 
that the only art inspiration of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's childhood came from a stray 
copy of Flaxman's "Outlines of Greek 
Statues!" I am fortunate enough myself 
to have acquired a very keen appreciation 
of the beautiful, and I think if it became 
necessary for me to earn my living by prac- 
ticing any of the arts or crafts I could turn 
that appreciation to good account. I could 
have acquired that same appreciation of 
beauty in art here in New York if as a 
child I had had the treasures of our Metro- 
politan Museum at hand. I had to acquire 
it, under the conditions of my childhood, 
very largely abroad. 

Why are the collections of our Museum 
so essential to the acquisition of this appre- 
ciation of the beautiful? Because we learn 
to appreciate the beautiful, whether it be 
for self-enjoyment or for other supposedly 
more practical purposes, only by seeing 
beautiful things. All the book learning in 
the world will not give it to us. The more 
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beautiful things we can see and the more 
we are surrounded by them, the greater our 
appreciation is likely to be. 

For the same reason that the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit inspires and teaches far more 
than all the volumes of our National Con- 
ference of Charities, or all the tons of print 
describing what we see here, and more, our 
Art Museum gives more education through 
the eye in a day than all the books on art 
in the city would give in a year without it. 
And there is no age more susceptible to this 
kind of education than the age of child- 
hood. Surround the child with beautiful 
things, give the child opportunity to see 
beautiful things, and appreciation of art, 
with all that it brings of pleasure and util- 
ity, will follow without conscious effort. 
Study will enhance that appreciation; it 
will not create it. Seeing creates. I had 
a remarkable illustration of this art educa- 
tion by mere surroundings in the case of my 
own family. I have four children. From 
early childhood they have in my own house 
lived among pictures and other objects of 
art. Up to the time when I took them 
abroad as children they had never seemed 
to notice artistic things or to take any spe- 
cial pleasure from them. I was conse- 
quently amazed to see their interest in the 
great art galleries of Europe, remembering 
my own original indifference to the same 
galleries when only a little younger. We 
made a somewhat rapid tour and were see- 
ing many galleries in succession. I sug- 
gested that instead of going around 
together we should go around separately, 
and that each should put down on paper 
without any consultation with each other, 
the ten pictures with which we would each 
like to live. I did so because I was anxious 
to see how far the early taste of my own 
children corresponded with the more ma- 
ture taste of their father and mother. To 
my amazement seven or eight of the pic- 
tures so selected by my children in each 
gallery were common to all the children's 
lists, as well as to those of their parents. 
That children so young should have picked 
out portraits of Rembrandt, Hals, and of 
Velasquez, which usually appeal only to a 
mature taste, could only be explained in one 
way, by the unconscious education of the 



eye which they had acquired here in New 
York, for they had the opportunities of our 
Art Museum which my generation lacked. 

Knowledge and appreciation of art is by 
no means all that our Museum teaches the 
child. It illuminates history. It inspires 
patriotism. It gives a vital living form to 
what would otherwise be dry book learning. 
Take that well-known picture to which I 
have already referred, "Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware." No child can look at 
it without catching the spirit of our Ameri- 
can Revolution, the stress through which 
our forefathers fought for the liberty which 
is ours. I do not believe that Washington 
crossed the ice-bound Delaware that stormy 
night in such a garb or in such a position. 
I have sufficient respect for the common 
sense of the Father of our Country and 
sufficient knowledge of navigation myself 
to believe that he never stood up in the 
boat but that he sat quietly in the bottom, 
even if there was enough water in it to dis- 
turb the fit of his Continental uniform. 
But the spirit of the Revolution is there, 
and the youngest child is thrilled by the 
picture as he can be thrilled by no descrip- 
tion in book form. Take that marvelous 
vision of "Jean d'Arc," by Bastien-Lepage. 
What book could bring home to the child 
so vividly the devotion of that peasant girl, 
now sainted to her country's cause? The 
battles of the Crusaders, Poitiers and Agin- 
court, the Tournament of mediaeval times, 
become living things to the children who 
pass through the Hall of Armor. Roman 
life becomes real as they look at the Bos- 
coreale room. 

The children come into the Museum 
singly or in small groups; they come in large 
classes under the guidance of their teachers. 
You can see some of these groups of children 
portrayed in the photographs which the 
Museum exhibits here. They come to 
study up for compositions, subjects for 
which are frequently based on Museum ex- 
hibits. They come in large numbers with 
their parents and friends on Sunday after- 
noons. They are of all classes — the chil- 
dren of wealth and the children of poverty. 
All see the Museum on equal terms. Often 
they seem to be wandering aimlessly 
around. However aimlessly some may 
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seem to pass through our rooms they can- 
not fail to carry away some permanent im- 
press. Many come with a serious purpose, 
and come again and again. 

If I were asked what part of the com- 
munity our Metropolitan Museum most 
benefits, I would not name our painters, or 
our sculptors, or even our art students, 
much less those travelers who can compare 
its treasures with those of the Louvre or the 
Vatican, but the children of New York, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, who gain 
from it their first knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in art. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN AT THE 

MUSEUM 

ADDRESS BY 
MARION E. FENTON 

IF any of us had been asked five years 
ago, we might have answered truly 
that a museum, and especially an art 
museum, was a place for grown-ups, 
and not a place for children to be under 
foot — unless accompanied by their parents. 
To-day, there are few of us who have fol- 
lowed the great educational movements of 
the country and the progress of modern 
museums, who do not recognize that 
museums stand second only to schools and 
libraries as the future great educational 
institutions of the country, and that "to- 
day is the age of the child." 

In our work for the children of the city, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
real and intangible aim is for the effect and 
the far-reaching influence of contact with 
beauty and study of beautiful objects, at a 
young and impressionable age. First and 
foremost, we give to the child who comes a 
welcoming shelter in which he may wander 
at will through well-ordered galleries filled 
with beautiful objects. Where we can, we 
meet and guide him to things which he can 
understand and enjoy: objects of daily life, 
Egyptian dolls and beads, things made of 
clay such as he can understand from kinder- 
garten days, but always things of beautiful 
color, or good form, or fine design. We 
work particularly with classes of children 
from the schools, making them welcome 



guests, and in as far as possible, by sugges- 
tion, letting them feel that they are choos- 
ing what they see, that the visit may be a 
pleasure, not a task or a lesson a grown-up 
has set them to learn. Among such classes 
one of the very popular galleries is that of 
the Chinese porcelains. From his own small 
shapes in clay, which often he has painted, 
too, the child can understand something of 
how these shapes are formed. Together, 
very informally, we hunt out shapes and 
color, and learn something of the symbols 
and the stories represented. Sometimes 
suggestions gathered here are carried on to 
the study of Chinese screens and rugs. 
Many of these classes came to study the 
special exhibition of early Oriental rugs, to 
learn how they were made and what they 
meant to the people of the East, and to see 
and enjoy their beauty. 

With older, or high-school classes, we 
study with some more definite object in 
view, for we are trying to cooperate with 
teachers that we may make our collections 
of use to them for classes in various sub- 
jects. Classes in history come for talks on 
the sculpture and buildings of Greece and 
Rome, or the arts of the Middle Ages; girls 
who are studying dressmaking come for 
talks on lace; how it is made and the differ- 
ent kinds; classes in applied design to study 
design of tile, or textile, or woodwork. 
Whenever the classes are small enough, 
twenty or under, we work directly before 
the objects themselves in the galleries; 
while larger classes, up to a hundred and 
thirty, the limit of our present class-room, 
meet there first for talks with lantern slides, 
or photographs, or sometimes objects them- 
selves. Always, after such talks, we work 
in the galleries, copying composition, de- 
signs, and colors; seeing at first hand that 
which will make the history or literature 
studied more full and real; helping to make 
their own industrial work better and thus 
more profitable to them. 

It is seldom that a class is ready to go 
home at the end of an hour, and almost in- 
variably the demand is, "How soon may 
we come again? " And they do come again, 
often by themselves or with their parents, 
as well as in classes. A few days ago in the 
galleries, I met a small boy of five or six 
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